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STOCK EXCHANGE SPECULATION. 


Tr is to William III. that we are indebted for 
the foundation of the Bank of England, and to | 
him we may also ascribe the creation, indirectly, 
of the Stock Exchange. When he granted the 
Bank Charter, and by so doing imposed upon 
the nation a national debt, or as others would 
call it, a national incubus, he unconsciously pro- 
vided a foundation for that extensive system of 
speculation which is the lifeblood of the Stock 
Exchange. Not that he can justly be charged 
with having initiated the practice of relieving 
the exigences of the state by means of loans, 
for his predecessors had been quite as ready as 
he to make use of that expedient; but he did 
inaugurate a principle in raising his loans which 
had been steadily ignored by all previous mon- 
archs, William wanted money, and willingly 
acknowledged the debt he incurred when the 
money was placed at his disposal, pledging the 
faith of the state that the interest should be paid 
regularly and promptly ; whilst his predecessors, 
who borrowed largely and often, not only refused 
to pay interest, but also repudiated all the pledges 
and promises by means of which the money had 
been obtained. William, when he ascended the | 
throne, acknowledged the debt incurred by his | 
immediate predecessors, and included it in the | 
national debt which he created when he granted | 
the Bank of England charter. However opinions | 
may differ as to the means he adopted for restor- | 
ing the public credit, William deserves all praise 
for the honest determination he manifested that 


eager to grow rich by the easy and fascinating 
devices then for the first time placed within their 
reach. There might be seen a wily Jew trying 
to beat the calm, dignified Quaker; further on 
were to be seen an impetuous Frenchman and 
a stolid Dutchman striving to make a bargain ; 
here was a courtly Spaniard, there a grave digni- 
fied Turk in his flowing robes, mingled with 
enterprising Flemings, cautious Scots, and earnest 
Venetians. Thither came the courtier to turn 
to profitable account the knowledge he possessed. 
Ministers, judges, clergymen were all attracted 
by the new source of wealth opened out to them. 
It is not strange to find that even the steady, 
persevering trader, who had been accustomed to 
increase his wealth and prosperity by enterprises 
and adventures surrounded by no little risk and 
peril, was induced, by the fabulous stories circu- 
lated of fortunes so easily won, to divert a por- 
tion of his capital from his business in order 
to engage in speculations of which he heard so 
much. 

All the tricks and stratagems now prevalent in 
the stock market were well understood and largely 
employed even at that early date. Many of the 
terms used in connection with Stock Exchange 
operations originated in the speculations in the 
funds of the East India Company. Speculators 
displayed the same ingenuity and skill that they 
do now in the fabrication of false news. If it is 
possible for a clever speculator at the present time 
to cause prices to rise or fall thirty or fifty per 
cent., those early gamblers could not have had 
much to learn when they knew how to cause a 


thenceforth the state should always meet its | fluctuation of two hundred and sixty-three per 


obligations. 


cent. in East India stock. The well-stored ships 


In a few years after his accession, all the vari-| had been overtaken by a hurricane; they had 


ous modes of borrowing practised on the conti-| struck on rocks or quicksands, of whose existence 
nent had found a firm footing in England. The | none had been previously aware ; or they had been 
Royal Exchange, intended originally for more | captured by the enemy or by pirates. Naturally, 
purely commercial transactions, became the scene | while many won, a larger number lost, and com- 
of speculations in short and long annuities, ton- | plaints began to be frequent against the ‘jobbers’ 
tines, lotteries, and the stock of the famous East|—a term originally applied ignominiously—who 
India Companies. Within its walls were to be| polluted the Royal Exchange by their presence. 
found men of all ranks and nationalities, all | ‘They can ruin men silently,’ said a writer at the 
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time, ‘undermine and impoverish, fiddle them out 
of their money by the strange, unheard-of engines 
of interest, discount, transfers, tallies, debentures, 
shares, projects, and who knows what of figures 
and hard names.’ The public feeling at length 
took the form of a law which limited the number 
of brokers and contained some strong enactments 
directed against them. 

Wearying at length of the objections and 
innuendoes by which they were assailed, the 
brokers and jobbers resolved to abandon the 
Royal Exchange for the ’Change Alley, a large 
unoccupied space, where they thought they could 
carry on their extensive operations free from 
molestation and annoyance. This movement was 
all the more necessary owing to the ever increasing 
number of speculators. But it was not long before 
the inclemency and fickleness of the English 
weather drove the brokers from the open un- 
sheltered Alley to take refuge in Jonathan’s coffee- 
house, which thus became the resort of speculators 
and jobbers, just as Lloyd’s was of insurance com- 
panies and underwriters. Finding the brokers and 
speculators flocking together under the hospitable 
roof of Jonathan’s, the City took alarm. The City 
magnates resented the desertion of their time-hon- 
oured Exchange, and tried to force the offending 
brokers to return. Their efforts were vain. The 
brokers gathered where money and commissions 
were to be made; they remained true in their 
adherence to the Alley and Jonathan’s. 

On July 15, 1773, the brokers determined to 
give the distinctive and appropriate title of the 
Stock Exchange to their quarters in Jonathav’s. 
They then collected sixpence each, says the news- 
paper, and christened the house with punch. The 
new title soon became popular ; and familiar as 
had been ‘the Alley’ and Jonathan's, they were 
soon discarded for one which indicated so clearly 
the character of the temple of speculation. There 
was one great drawback to these premises: the 
coffee-house was open to all who cared to frequent 
it, whether for business or refreshment. There 
was no privacy about it ; the brokers and jobbers 
= their dealings in the midst of the specu- 
ating public; knave, rogue, and saint all jostled 
against each other ; Jew met Gentile ; Turk met 
Greek ; and the light-fingered pickpocket enriched 
himself at the expense of all. The conviction 

dually forced itself upon the brokers and 
jobbers that so wealthy and influential a body 
ought to own premises of their own, where they 
could aig: their calling in secret and unre- 
strained by the public eye. Accordingly, at the 
beginning of this century, funds were collected 
for the purpose of acquiring a suitable site in the 
vicinity of the Bank. So liberal were the con- 
tributions, that on the 18th of May 1801 the first 
stone was laid of the present building, exclusively 
devoted to stockbrokers and dealers. Such is a 
brief outline of the history of a building whose 
name is known and whose influence is felt from 
one corner of the earth to the other. 

The existence of the Stock Exchange, now that 
the national debt of this country has attained 
such enormous proportions, is unavoidable. The 
humble patriot who has placed his money at the 


——_ of the government, confident -that he 
will receive the interest on his investment with 
certainty, is often compelled by circumstances to 
withdraw his capital to relieve his pressing neces- 
sities. Without the Stock Exchange, he would 
—— great difficulty in finding a person 
willing to take his place as a creditor of the 
state ; but on the money market he can at all 
times find buyers ready to purchase his funds, 
To honest investors, the Stock Exchange is an 
undoubted boon; but it is doubtful whether its 
influence on the morals and manners of the 
—_ is equally beneficial, owing to the gam- 
ling and thirst for speculation which it pro- 
motes. Speculation to a certain degree is insepar- 
able from all commercial pursuits, and is con- 
ducive to the prosperity and wealth of a country 
so long as it fosters and encourages enterprise 
on the part of its traders. Every commercial 
adventure is more or less dependent on the prin- 
ciples of speculation for its success or failure. It 
is this healthy degree of speculation that prevents 
business pursuits from becoming tame and dull, 
and imparts to them that interest and attraction 
in which business men find their chief pleasure. 
So long as painstaking and persevering industry, 
by means of which the prosperity and welfare 
of a country are promoted, receives a healthy 
impetus from speculation, there can be no objec- 
tion to it on the ground of the evil consequences 
it produces ; but when the narrow limits to its 
good effects are passed, there can be no question 
that speculation is one of the most pernicious 
and deplorable modes of gaining wealth. 

The benefits of Stock Exchange speculation 
or gambling are nil; the evils; many. The 
wealth of the country is not increased by it; 
the morals of those engaged are blunted; time 
is misspent; the mind is perverted from praise- 
worthy to mean objects, as the practice of 
gambling fosters an inclination to abandon all 
honest occupations for those which are at once 
dishonest and disreputable. When once ensnared 
by the seductive charms of gambling, the poor 
victim is enticed into a path leading to ruin, if 
not to crime, and from which he is powerless to 
extricate himself. The mania which at times 
seizes the public and leads it into speculations in 
stocks and shares is nothing but gambling, called 
by a more plausible and taking name. The effects 
of speculating on the Stock Exchange are as 
prejudicial to the morals of the community as 
those of ordinary gambling ; but whilst the law 
looks with a severe eye on gambling pure and 
simple, it turns an indulgent glance upon the 
practices prevalent on the Stock Exchange. The 
fact is, Stock Exchange speculations are a more 
or less privileged sort of gambling. The opera- 
tions are for the most part in government funds, 
for the creation of which the state has been 
responsible, so that it is hardly to be expected 
that the state will step forward to repress or 
discountenance transactions in the commodities 
they have created. Given an inch, speculators 
took an ell, and gambling is carried on in stocks 
and shares with every possible facility. 

Nothing can illustrate more clearly the un- 
scrupulousness and absence of honest principles 
amongst the majority of habitual speculators and 
frequenters of Capel Court than the frequent 
hoaxes, unfounded rumours, and systematic mis- 
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representations that are indulged in there. How 
fatal they have proved to the hopes and pros- 
pects of many respectable men, the annals of 
the Stock Exchange prove. Our readers will 
remember the frauds recently exposed of Blake- 
way and Davis; but these are by no means rare 
cases, A list of those who have participated in 
Stock Exchange frauds would make a lengthy 
document, and would embrace all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, from ambassadors down to brokers’ 
clerks. Conspicuous in this infamous list would 
be found the names of Fordyce the banker, 
ue the stockbroker, and Benjamin Walsh, 

We cannot conclude this article without giving 
a passing glance at the manners that prevail on 
the Stock Exchange. The eager scrambling after 
wealth which engrosses the thoughts and atten- 
tion of the members, besides proving baneful to 
their morals, has also a marked effect upon their 
manners. The scene within its walls, even in 
quiet times, is one of endless uproar and con- 
usion. On all sides are to be heard the shouts 
and wrangling of the buyers and sellers, each 
striving to beat his fellow in making the bargains. 
Everywhere are to be seen brokers hurrying to 
and fro, and their clerks rushing in and out at 
headlong speed, in order to take advantage of the 
momentary fluctuations in prices. In times of 
excitement or panic, all this confusion and uproar 
is magnified tenfold. A stranger, ignorant of the 
character of the building, would never guess that 
it was a place of business where some of the 
most gigantic transactions were effected in a few 
minutes. The noise and confused babel of sounds 
would strike him as more in keeping with a bear- 
garden than with the recognised mart for funds 
and stocks. A stranger, however, has but a slight 
chance of witnessing the scene within the walls 
of the Stock Exchange. If by any chance he does 
find admission within its sacred precincts, his stay 
would certainly be of short duration ; whilst his 
experiences gained during his intrusion would in 
all probability be none of the most agreeable. 

Mr Francis tells the following amusing story of 
a gentleman who found his way into the Stock 
Exchange, and of the consequences attending his 
short visit. ‘Not long ago, a friend of my own, 
ignorant of the rule so rigidly enforced for the 
expulsion of strangers, chanced to drop in, as he 
phrased it, to the Stock Exchange. He walked 
about for nearly a minute without being dis- 
covered to be an intruder, indulging in surprise 
at finding that the greatest uproar and frolic 
prevailed in a place in which he expected there 
would be nothing but order and decorum. All 
at once, a person who had just concluded a hasty 
but severe scrutiny of his features, shouted at 
the full stretch of his voice : “ Fourteen hundred.” 
Then a bevy of the gentlemen of the house sur- 
rounded him. “ Will you purchase any new navy 
five per cents, sir?” said one eagerly, looking him 
in the face. “I am not” The stranger was 
about to say he was not going to purchase stock 
of any kind, but was prevented finishing his 
sentence by his hat being, through a powerful 
application of some one’s hand to its crown, not 
only forced over his eyes but over his mouth 
also, Before he had time to recover from the 
stupefaction into which the suddenness and 
violence of the eclipse threw him, he was seized 


by the shoulders, and wheeled about as if he 
had been a revolving machine. He was then 
ig wse about from one person to another, as if 

e had been the effigy of some human being, 
instead of a human being himself. After tossing 
and hustling him about in the roughest possible 
manner, denuding his coat of one of its tails, and 
tearing into fragments other parts of his wardrobe, 
they carried him to the door, where, after deposit- 
ing him on his feet, they left him to recover his 
lost senses at his leisure.’ 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


CHAPTER XXXII,—BENEATH THE EVERLASTINGS. 


THE night had closed in, and still Josephine sat 
on the overturned cradle. The tears had dried up ; 
but she continued to occupy the same place, hold- 
ing Richard’s handkerchief clasped in both her 
hands on her lap, looking straight before her, 
into vacancy—lost in thought. A soft, yellowish- 
gray light filled the little window; but within 
the cottage kitchen all was dark, or at best was 
in deep twilight. Josephine had not moved for 
an hour. Her face was away from the window, 
in complete shadow. All at once a flash fell on 
her. She looked heavily up, with half-conscious- 
ness, to see her father and the rector before 
her. 

‘I knew she would be here,’ said the latter. 

‘I did not suppose her such a fool,’ muttered 
Mr Cornellis. 

‘Then you see I knew her best,’ said the rector. 
—‘Josephine.’ He put out his hand, and she list- 
lessly put her own into it. She liked and trusted 
Mr Sellwood, who had known her from infancy. 

‘My dear child, he said, ‘your hand is cold 
and wet.’ 

‘I have been crying,’ she answered simply. 

‘You must need your dinner,’ said her father. 
‘We have put it off, and off, awaiting you, and 
the soles will be burned to chips.’ 

She said nothing in reply to her father; but 
her fingers closed on the rector’s hand, as he was 
withdrawing it. ‘I want to speak to you, Mr 
Sellwood—alone,’ she said. ‘Would you mind 
remaining here with me a little while?’ 

‘But, Josephine, said her father, ‘dinner is 
spoiling ; consider the soles.’ 

‘Please, go home, papa, and eat the soles. I 
will not detain you. The matter about which 
I wish to speak is one I desire to speak about to 
the rector alone.’ 

Mr Cornellis considered for a moment. Jose- 
phine was fretting at the departure of her hus- 
band. Girls never know their own minds. It 
was perhaps natural that she should feel for a 
while his sudden disappearance. In a day or 
two, this chagrin jee « pass and the sense of 
relief prevail. It might relieve Josephine’s mind 
to talk the affair over with Mr Sellwood; it 
could do no possible harm. She was a girl who 
acted on her own impulses, and took no advice 
which did not agree with her own wishes. The 
rector might, and probably would advise that 
she should open communication with Richard 
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Cable and urge him to return, This evening, 
she might agree with him ; to-morrow, she would 
come to a better mind. 

Mr Cornellis shrugged his shoulders. ‘I will 
leave the lantern with you,’ he said, ‘to help and 
lighten your consultation.’ 

When he was gone, the rector set the lantern 
on the floor, and said: ‘Well, Josephine, you 
want my advice ?’ 

‘O no, Mr Sellwood. I have made up my 
mind. I want you to tell me how I can carry 
out my own intentions.’ 

‘Well done, young woman ; this is frankly put. 
It is not always that your sex is so outspoken. 
They ask advice, and follow it only if agreeable 
to their own fancies.’ 

‘I want to tell you everything, rector,’ she 
said. ‘I have acted very foolishly — I mean 
very wrongly. I have worked a vast amount 
of mischief ; and now, I have been trying to find 
out how I may undo it.’ 

‘What have you done? Tell me that first ; 
and secondly, what you are going to do to mend 
it. Then I will give you my advice.’ 

‘I do not ask your advice.’ 

‘Oh! I beg pardon; I forgot,’ said the old 
parson, somewhat testily. ‘But I will not lend 
my hand to any star-scraping, scatter-brained 
scheme. You may not seek my advice; you 
may not value it; but the experience of a man 
of over sixty is worth something.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, dear Mr Sellwood, I value 
your opinion, your advice, most highly ; but this 
is a case in which I must decide for myself. I 
have done one wrong after another, an injustice 
in ignorance, a wrong wilfully ; and it appears 
to me clear as the day that I, and I alone, can 
work out my course for the future so as to 
amend the mischief. If you approve, I am very 
glad; but if not, I cannot help it. I must go 
my own way, or sin against my conscience. I 
know very well that my father will not approve ; 
he and I see everything differently ; and Aunt 
Judith will be indignant, and call my conduct 
wicked because it is not commonplace.’ 

‘Never mind about Aunt Judith—you are too 


severe.’ 

‘Mr Sellwood,’ said Josephine, ‘would you 
mind sitting on the table, whilst I talk to 

ou?’ 

‘I will sit anywhere, my dear, to please you, 
anywhere but in a bishop's throne, and that—no 
—not for any one.’ 

‘Then I will remain here on poor little Bessie’s 
cradle, at your feet.’ 

‘But not in a child-like spirit and in the 
mental attitude of a disciple, you headstrong = 
of goods. You have made up your mind—to 
what, pray? How long have you taken forming 
it? <A solid judgment is a first requisite in the 
making-up of minds, and that—excuse me—you 
lack.’ 

‘I have been very meee I have cried 

1 


through.’ 

‘So at last there is some community established 
between you. Both use the same pocket-hand- 
kerchief,’ 

‘Mr Sellwood, I will tell you everything ; but 
please not to eenet me in my story.’ 

The rector, who loved to hear his own voice, 


till I have wet dear Richard’s handkerchief | 


was nettled. ‘I am to pass no comments, as I 
am to tender no advice. Well, I will do my 
best ; but I cannot promise silence.’ 

‘And yet you expect us to sit quiet when you 
preach, whether we agree with you or not.’ 

The rector winced. ‘Go on,’ he said. ‘After 
that, I must be silent.’ 

Then she told him the whole story of Gabriel 
Gotham and Bessie, as she had heard it from her 
aunt ; and it filled the rector with astonishment. 
He had not heard anything of it before. ‘Bless 
me!’ he exclaimed, ‘Mrs Cable is a wonderful 
woman to keep her mouth shut—proud, proud 
as a queen.’ 

‘A noble pride,’ said Josephine. 

‘Yes, he said. ‘I admit the correction—a 
proud-hearted woman, a grand woman ; there are 
not many like her.’ 

Then Josephine told him how she had only 
come to a knowledge of this a few hours ago, 

‘And already made up your mind upon it!’ 
exclaimed the parson. He could not refrain from 
making his comments. 

‘Mr Sellwood,’ Josephine went on—she with- 
drew her hand from his, and folded her arms 
over her bosom, but did not let go her hold of 
the blue handkerchief—‘ Mr Sellwood, I have 
acted very wickedly. I daresay I acted without 
a wise discretion in marrying Richard. I was 
not in love with him.’ 

‘Then why in the world did you marry him? 
That was your sole excuse for committing an 
act of folly, and you have cast it from you.’ 

‘It was this which drove me to it. Papa was 
so disagreeable with me about him—he said such 
things that I was angry, and became defiant. 
Aunt Judith was stupid, as she always is, and I 
felt an inclination to fly in her face and thor- 
oughly shock her. Then I got into that awkward 
predicament on the seawall at midnight, when 
you and Captain Sellwood came upon me with 
Richard. After that, matters were complicated 
by Cousin Gotham. I believe he did it pur- 
posely. He gave Richard the boat—in my name, 
and had the boat called by my name, and encour- 
aged talk in the place about me and Richard, 
which made me very uncomfortable, and ~ 
father very angry; and I did not see how 
could get out of the hobble, into which I had 
been partly thrust and had partly slipped, in 
any other way. I was nearly mad with a 
ance and wounded vanity and irritated self-will. 
But that was not all. saw that Richard was 
so natural, open, good, and true, and I felt so 
utterly at a loss where to look for a guide.—My 
father’—— 

‘Never mind about your father.’ 

*T could not follow his advice; and I did not 
feel that I was secure in my own opinion of 
right and wrong. I suppose all women look for 
some one to whom to cling.’ 

‘My advice you never thought of asking for,’ 
said the rector in a tone fraught with mortified 
pride. ‘You seek me only to tell you how you 
may be enabled to follow your own whims with- 
out inconvenience,’ 

‘Do not be cross with me, Mr Sellwood,’ 
pleaded Josephine, ‘I cannot explain to you 
exactly how I was situated at home; somehow, 
papa and I never had much in common, and we 
did not share confidences, I was driven to battle 
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out my own way, sometimes going wrong, and 
sometimes right.’ 

‘Many times wrong, and sometimes right,’ sug- 
gested the rector. 

‘Possibly so.’ She paused, considered, and 
then said: ‘No; I do not think it. When I 
have gone wrong, I have been influenced from 
without. As for marrying Richard—that was 
not wrong, except in Aunt Judith’s table of 
commandments, in which all that is not usual 
is wrong. No’—she spoke with the earnestness 
of sincerity—‘I really believe that the prevailing 
thought in me was that in Richard I should find 
an ideal man of truth and honour, and that is 
why I took him,’ 

‘Mercy on me!’ exclaimed the rector. ‘Because 
a man can drive a donkey-cart, that does not 
qualify him to drive a locomotive! Richard 
was all very well in his own sphere; but you 
transferred him to one he knew nothing about, 
in which he could not possibly assist you.’ 

‘I see that clearly enough now,’ said Josephine 
humbly. ‘I did not see it till too late; and 
then, when I became aware of it, I got impatient 
with him; I lost my temper, because he could 
not accommodate himself immediately to his new 
position, I exacted of him the impossible.’ 

‘To be sure you did,’ 

‘I made no allowances for him. I was irri- 
tated, and spoke rudely, insultingly to him. I 
even ridiculed this dear old blue handkerchief, 
which’—the tears began to trickle down her 
cheeks again—‘ which is now wet with my con- 
trite tears.’ 

The kind old rector took her hand and patted 
it between his own. ‘My dear, he said, ‘all 
will come right in the end, now; you have 
begun at the right end, with repentance.’ 

‘But he is gone away, gone with all his chil- 
dren and his mother without even saying a good- 
bye. I have driven him out of his home. That 
is not all. You know his story now; you see 
that the Hall and the manor ought in common 
fairness to be his. What an injustice, what a 
wicked injustice I have done him !’ 

‘I am glad you acknowledge your faults, Jose- 
phine; that is the first step towards making 
all well again,’ 

‘This is nothing like all I have done, rector. 
I have spoiled the goodness that was in Richard. 
I have made him morose, bitter, and mistrustful. 
Even that is not all. It was through my fault 
that the poor little child was hurt. I had so 
angered him, that when he went to the Anchor, 
he drank too much, and then’ 

‘Yes—I know the rest.’ Mr Sellwood said 
no more, For once, he was silent. He was 
touched by the self-accusation of the girl, and 
he did not know, for once also, what to advise. 

‘Richard was so gentle, so full of thought 
for others, and pity for those who suffered in 
any way, so helpful to all who were weak ; and 
now he is quite changed. He is sullen at one 
moment, fierce at the next. He no longer loves 
me—he told me so; and I know, I do know 
that only a little while ago he loved me with 
his whole honest, noble heart. He has torn up 
my nen and thrown it among the ashes.’ 

‘He cannot tear you out of his memory.’ 

‘But he can remember me only as the mur- 


maimed his child; he can remember me only 
as an offender who is past being forgiven.’ 

‘I do not think it, said the rector. ‘Love 
is not killed so quickly. It may sink into the 
ground and disappear, like a spring in drought ; 
but it will break up again, and flow as before.’ 

‘No, Mr Sellwood; he will never love me 
again till.I am quite changed from what I have 
been. I have been sitting here for a long time 
—how long, I do not know, considering what 
is to be done, Things must not remain as they 
are.’ 

‘Exactly ; and if you ask my advice’—— 

‘I donot. I have made up my mind.’ 

‘I beg your pardon; I forgot. He was a 
little huffed, and took away his hand from Jose- 
phine. 

‘Do not let me go,’ she pleaded. ‘I do not 
want to offend you. I have no one else to 
whom I can open my heart.’ 

He took her hand again and pressed it, in assur- 
ance of his regard. 

‘Well, Mr Sellwood, I have been turning the 
whole miserable muddle out, and arranging my 
thoughts and putting them in order, just as 
Richard would tidy everything into its proper 
place. There are a lot of things mixed together, 
and these I have sorted into their several lockers. 
First come Cousin Gotham’s money and estate. 
I have no right to them. They belong in 
all fairness to Richard; that I see clearly ; so 
I will have nothing more to do with them.’ 

The rector started. 

‘Tell me,’ she asked—‘tell me, frankly, what 
you think?’ 

‘In law’—— 

‘That is like my Aunt Judith. Because Cousin 
Gotham was five hours short of his legal time 
in Scotland, therefore what is wrong is right.’ 

‘It is you now, Josephine, who interrupt. By 
law, you have a perfect, unassailable right to 
everything left by Mr Gotham. Whether you 
are justified in accepting and keeping his bequest, 
under the circumstances, morally and in honour, 
is another matter.’ 

‘There! there!’ she exclaimed almost exult- 
antly. ‘You see I riddled out that conundrum 
right. The property belongs to Richard. He 
shall have it. I will not touch a penny of 
it more.’ 

‘But what of your father?’ 

‘My father must manage for himself. I see 
my course plain before me. I go straight my 
own way, and put wax in my ears, so as not to 
hear any voice from outside, however sweetly 
singing.’ 

‘Go on, then.—What next ?’ 

‘In the next place, I acknowledge that I did 
wrong in requiring Richard to shape himself to 
fit a position hor which he was unsuited.’ 

‘Right again,’ said the rector. 

‘At his age, it is not possible for him to 
adapt himself, in every external, to what is 
required of him. In heart and mind, rector— 
oh, he is the truest gentleman! a Bayard, sans 
peur et sans reproche.’ 

Mr Sellwood smiled at her enthusiasm. 

‘It would have been different, had he been 
quite a young man ; but he is past the age 
when all the mental bones are flexible,’ said 


deress of his happiness, as the person who | Josephine. 
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‘I do not know that—with patience and in 
time’ 

‘No, rector; he must not again be subjected 
to the restraint and torture. He must be allowed 
to go his own simple way, unhampered by arti- 
ficial checks and unteased by conventional regula- 
tions.’ 

‘Then what do you propose ?’ 

‘If we are to be reconciled, if he is ever to 
be happy with me, the disparity between us 
must disappear.’ 

‘But how? You have just said he is too old 
to learn our social habits.’ 

‘Precisely ; but I can go down to his level.’ 

‘My dear !—What do you mean?’ 

‘Do you not see that the only chance of our 
living happily together is for us to be on an 
equal footing? He has tried my level, and cannot 
sustain himself on it. I must take his.’ 

‘That is not practicable.’ 

‘Pardon me—it is. Do you not see that one 
step in this course I have mapped out leads 
to another? I have said that I will not have 
his money; therefore, I have nothing of my 
own. What I had, has been dissipated. I have 
not a penny. What must I do, then? I must 
earn my livelihood.’ 

‘Good gracious, Josephine!’ The rector sprang 
from the table on which he had been seated. 

‘I must learn to think and feel and see things 
as Richard does, through eyes on the same plane 
as his—so only shall we be able to understand 
each other. That is not all. He is very angry 
with me now, and nothing else that I can do 
will convince him of my repentance and of my 
desire for reconciliation.’ 

‘Earn your living! Goodness gracious me !’ 

‘All fits together perfectly, rector. I shall 
earn his esteem at the same time that I am 
acquiring the modes of thought and habits of 
a lower grade in life.’ 

‘Upon my word!’ exclaimed Mr Sellwood, 
‘you are a person who always rushes into 
extremes.’ He was astonished beyond measure. 

‘Extreme measures alone suit the occasion,’ 
answered Josephine. ‘As I utterly renounce my 
claim on the property, I can do no other than 
earn my bread, and by so doing I gain my chief 
end,’ 

‘But how will you earn your bread ?’ 

‘I will go into service. His first wife was a 
maid in your house, and he was happy with 
her.’ 

‘You must not do this—it will be degrada- 
tion.’ 

‘I must do it. It will be no degradation, 
morally, for I have a right end in view,’ 

The rector was greatly shaken. ‘I would never 
have advised this; I would never have thought 
of this.’ 

‘I knew that; therefore, I did not ask your 
advice.’ 

Mr Sellwood remained silent. He could not 
grasp her bold proposal all at once. Josephine 
waited. She had become calm as she spoke of 
her resolution. She waited for him to say some- 
thing. Presently, he said in a choking voice : 
*I retract what 1’ let fall just now. ‘There will 
be, there can be no degradation. On the con- 
trary, there will be a rise of your better self. 
My dear, this is very wonderful to me, Your 


female instinct is a better guide than my mascu- 
line sense. I should never have thought of this. 
Even now, I cannot say whether it commends 
itself to my reason ; to my heart, it does at once, 
at once!’ He was much moved. ‘Josephine, 
in such a daring venture, guidance and help are 
needed.’ Then he paused again. nent he 
went on: ‘Josephine, perhaps you have read that, 
in old times, pearls were found in the Severn, 
and British pearls were much esteemed. Do you 
know how they were found? Horses and cattle 
were driven across the fords in the Severn, and 
they trampled on, bruised, and broke the mussel 
shells that lay there ; then the crushed mussels 
in their pain exuded the matter that formed the 
pearls. Now that bridges have been built to 
span the Severn, no more pearls are found in it ; 
for, though there are mussels still in the shallow 
water, they remain only mussels; they produce 
no longer pearls, because no longer bruised and 
broken.—My dear Josephine, I think—I believe, 
that the pearl of a nobler and a truer life is 
beginning to grow in you, because the feet are 
passing over you and treading you down.’ 

‘Rector, said Josephine after a long silence, 
‘what are you looking at above me—the ever- 
lastings ?’ 

He paused, he did not answer at once, he 
recovered himself slowly, and said softly: ‘The 
Everlasting! Yes.’ 

be continued.) 


SOME NOTES ABOUT BIRDS. 


ANYTHING connected with what a lady friend 
calls ‘the unnatural instinct of the cuckoo’ is 
always of interest to lovers of nature. On the 
first of June, a friend of ours, in company with 
two other gentlemen, visited what he called ‘a 
cuckoo’s nest,’ having an opportunity, rarely 
vouchsafed, of seeing the ‘unnatural instinct’ at 
work in a very young bird. The young cuckoo 
had been hatched only the previous day in the 
nest of a meadow-pipit, better known in Scot- 
land as a moss-cheeper, a bird which the cuckoo 
frequently favours with the rearing of her young. 
The unconscious interloper, one day old, blind, 
and without a vestige of feathering, had already 
ousted one of the moss-cheeper’s eggs, which 
lay outside the nest. Sitting down to chat 
for a few minutes by the nest, one gentleman 
called the attention of the others to the young 
bird, which seemed to have taken a fit. It 
wriggled about in strange contortions, twisting 
its head about under its body, as though at times 
it were trying to stand on its head, with its 
long neck worming about. Ere they well knew 
what to make of the helpless-looking thing in its 
struggles, it was seen to have one of the eggs in 
the bend of its eel-like neck against the side of 
the nest; and the next moment the hind quarter 
of the bird was under it, and the egg lodged in 
the hollow of the interloper’s back (which is 
said to be specially fitted to receive it), Then, 
with its head still bored underneath, the little 
callow usurper began to wriggle itself back- 
ward in strange fashion until from the verge 
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of the nest the egg was wriggled off. Having 
backed to the upper side of the nest, and that 
being on a level with the ground above, the 
egg could not roll away, but fell back into the 
nest, the young cuckoo rolling to the bottom of 
the nest at the same time, where it lay prostrate, 
and seemingly exhausted, till the visitors left. 
On the recovery of its strength, doubtless it 
accomplished its object by repeated efforts ; as, 
when we revisited the nest some days afterwards, 
it contained only the young cuckoo. 

It is said, ‘dog will not eat dog ;’ the rook, 
however, when put to a pinch, seems to come 
near breaking this rule; at least, we once saw a 
pair of them almost devour a starling, which is 
nearly allied to the Crow family. In the winter 
of 1879, when a deep snow lay on the ground, our 
attention was drawn to the frightful screeching 
of a bird. Hastening to the door, we saw a pair 
of rooks pursuing a starling, which they knocked 
down in the snow several times, and had at last 
set about devouring, when they were driven 
off. The poor starling, however, was helplessly 
maimed. 

It is not generally known that woodcocks breed 
regularly in many parts of Britain, particularly 
in Scotland. Wherever they breed, they may 
be seen nightly, from February till June, flitting 
along the tops of the woods for an hour or two 
after twilight sets in. Their peculiar call, which 
a writer has well translated ‘Vyssop,’ is uttered 
at rather regular intervals all the time only of its 
flight, with a low ‘Churr, ‘Churr’ between each 
call. These flights are steadily kept up, back and 
forth across the woods, like a bird in pursuit of 
prey on the wing ; and it is hard to imagine how 
such an industrious, business-like flight is kept 
up, unless — is to be gained thereby; yet 
the bill of the woodcock seems quite unfitted for 
preying upon insects on the wing. 

The persistence with which many birds cling 
to their nesting-grounds is remarkable. Rookeries 
which have been ruthlessly shot over year after 
year are resolutely resorted to by the same birds, 
though in such cases there is a tendency in the 
birds to build their nests more scattered through- 
out the wood. This is even more marked when 
the eggs are frequently taken by boys, the nests 
being then placed on higher and more slender 
branches—doubtless a great deal more care being 
required in the erection of the structure on such 
slender foundations, and it is wonderful how 
rooks lay the dry sticks in such positions to 
‘bide the blasts.’ 

In a rookery in our neighbourhood which had 
been little disturbed for a number of years, there 
was a marked moving of households five years 
ago, the young birds having been decimated 
in the previous year by the gamekeepers. The 
centre of this long strip of wood was then almost 
deserted, the nests being built towards the 
extremities. As this proved no security in later 
years, the birds have mainly gone back to their 
old headquarters, A prominent ash-tree at one 
end of this wood was taken up in the year of 
migration referred to, and has annually borne 
a great crop of crows’ nests since. In a great 
gale in December, a large limb was torn off this 
tree; and there was a marked absence of crows 
there in the end of February, when they begin 


to frequent the trees on which they build. It 
was near the end of the second week in March 
ere a bird was there seen; then four nests were 
built in succession, all at the farthest available 
points from the gap in the tree. Though there 
were other good building sites, the cautious rooks 
avoided them ; and it seems probable, from their 
late building, that the tenants were young birds 
which had not learned by experience that a 
damaged tree is more liable to injury from wind- 
storms. 

A pair of chimney-swallows built their nest 
over the inner hall-door in the writer’s dwelling, 
the outer door being left open at night after the 
work began, to give the birds access in the 
mornings. Though the bird left its nest whenever 
any one passed in or out, and flew about so long 
as any one stood in the doorway, which not unfre- 
quently occurred, five birds were safely hatched 
and fledged, the young returning to their nest for 
some nights after. War being declared against 
the birds as a nuisance by the housekeeper, and 
it being difficult to argue otherwise, orders were 
issued against another year’s occupancy of the 
premises. In the following May, the birds were 
promptly on the ground, and set resolutely to 
work in their old quarters ; and though warned 
off by having the outer door shut again and 
again in their faces, and kept so for hours each 
day, and always till late morning, the birds lost 
no opportunity, when the door was open, in 
building their nest for two long weeks. Even 
some time after that, when it seemed certain they 
must be nesting elsewhere, they came occasion- 
ally, as though loth to give up their loved haunt. 
Five successive years these birds returned, trying 
hard to get a reoccupancy; and when their 
favourite corner was gained, such a delightful 
love-chatter was heard as only chimney-swallows 
can indulge in. It seems fair evidence that the 
same birds have always returned, from the facts, 
that it is unusual for birds to enter a hall-way 
which is well frequented; the same corner 
always being chosen ; and each year their efforts 
growing less persistent. 

In the head of the rainpipe nearly over the 
front door of the same house, a pair of starlings 
have reared their brood for several years. Very 
unwillingly, they, too, have been proceeded 
against as a nuisance. For three successive years 
the spout-head was stuffed with dry ag branches, 
each year more carefully, to debar the birds ; but 
each year, after much labour, the birds forced 
an entrance. In 1884, a birdhouse was erected 
for their convenience on an oak-tree in front 
of the house—which is the favourite perch of 
the starlings—and before nesting-time the spout- 
head was boarded over. The birds tried their 
utmost pecking powers on the board in vain, 
and for a day or two visited the birdhouse—which 
in another site had been occupied by starlings— 
but, contrary to the usual habits of the birds, 
they built their nest ‘above board,’ under the 
eaves, and as close to the old site as yen ; and 
here a brood of young birds in early June were 
safely reared. 

During all these years, the hen-bird has made 
her roost in that spout-head summer and winter. 
Even during severe seasons, when not a starling 
is to be seen in the neighbourhood, she came home 
nightly, and often, when passing underneath at 
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a late hour, we have heard her uttering her 
plaint in a ‘Chink!’ ‘Chink!’ as though com- 
plaining that she could not sleep for cold. One 
spring, her mate was shot; but in a few days 
she found another, and went on with her nesting, 
little delayed by that trifling accident, and 
cheerfully chattering and ‘gnattering’ in starling 
fashion. 

In the rear-spout of the same house, a pair of 
starlings, four years ago, built their nest, and 
reared their young safely, Here the connecting 
roof-pipe is not so far continued into the spout- 
head, the consequence being that in heavy rain- 
falls this nest is flooded, For three years past 
the birds have been driven out by the rain ; and 
though young birds were left drowned in the 
nest, the old birds rebuilt their nest within 
ten days, and laid their eggs over the dead. 
Next spring, they were driven out early, and 
again when the eggs were nearly hatched, one 
of these being found washed out on the ground 
underneath. Two days afterwards, these birds 
had taken to the birdhouse referred to, and for 
some ten days seemed busily nesting there ; but 
dry weather having set in again, they returned 
to their old quarters, where the hen-bird again 
reared a brood which was also drowned. 

A water-ousel, which had reared: its young, 
little disturbed, for years on the face of moss- 
grown rocks overhung by trees and their roots, 
has been regularly harried for the past four 
years by a family of boys who came to live near 
by, and yet every spring it came back and built 
in the same site. The building of their large 
domed nest was perhaps too great an undertaking 
to be renewed in the immediate face of such 
difficulties, and yearly, after being harried, we 
have observed that the birds disappear from the 
neighbourhood for several weeks, doubtless to 
some other part of the stream, to rear a second 
brood ; yet each spring they have returned to 
the same spot. Last winter, the overhanging trees 
and roots were entirely torn away by the gales, 
and the birds found a new site farther along the 
same pool-side, where, luckily, the boys did not 
discover their nest. 

Can it be that where a pair of birds make 
their first nest and rear their young safely, that 
there lies a first-love charm? In the case of the 
ousels referred to, there is every probability that 
in some at least of their second nestings, the 
protecting greenery being then so much greater, 
and boys ceasing to look so keenly for nests, 
they reared their young successfully, and yet 
they have i returned to the site which is 
yearly harri 


CHECKMATED. 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION. 


THE excitement attendant on Geoffrey’s announce- 
ment, with the tearful delight of the girls to 
heighten it, quite carried David out of his worry, 
and for the time he was as cheerful as any of 
them. Not but that he felt some twinges of 
conscience when he looked at the glowing, honest 
face of the young man, as he sat opposite to him 
at the little table and heard his plans. These 
were all bound up with the happiness of Josie, 
which he evidently placed far Cetces his own ; 


and the clerk contrasted his frankness and can- 
dour with the underhand treatment he—David, 
the self-reproachful—had at one time made up 
his mind to deal out to the young fellow. 

It was soon explained that the windfall which 
had given Geoffrey ‘something like a fortune’ 
was the result of the mining speculation of 
which he had told them. He had not become 
a millionaire; but the land had realised a sum 
which would go far towards making him inde- 
pendent ; and if he obtained the promised situa- 
tion, he might call himself rich. 

‘All through Cloudy Range Jack,’ he wound 
up, over and over again. ‘I told you he was 
the best fellow in the world, and he is. He felt 
sure that there was a great vein of gold in these 
deserted diggings. I knew nothing about it; 
and so he made my fortune. He has come back 
with me ; he will see you in a day or two.’ 

‘Have you found out his name yet?’ asked 
Josie. 

Geoffrey returned some jesting, evasive answer 
to this question, and there was an odd expression 
on his features as he did so. This struck David 
as being a little mysterious, as implying that he 
‘could a tale unfold’ if he chose. Indeed, when 
the girls pressed him, he at last said he would 
rather leave the disclosure of Jack’s name to his 
friend himself. 

The evening was a delightful one. Geoffrey, 
although a temperate man, naturally indulged 
in a glass of grog, and in this David joined him. 
Under the combined influence of the spirits, his 
pipe, and above all, the welcome reaction in his 
train of thought, the clerk grew more confiden- 
tial than he might otherwise have been. During 
an interval, when they were left by themselves, 
the girls being engaged in getting supper ready, 
he told Geoffrey all that had happened, of the 

resent position of affairs, and of his appointment 
for the next day. 

As he listened, the queer expression ‘again 
stole over the young man’s features ; he seemed 
inclined to laugh, but checked himself, and looked 
at David so oddly, yet so shrewdly, that the 
clerk felt uncomfortable, and could scarcely re- 
frain from asking his companion the meaning 
of such enigmatical glances. However, he held 
his peace, and the supper being brought in, he 
thought no more of the matter. 

Next day, David was punctual to his appoint- 
ment; but on nearing the office in Great St 
Amyott’s Court, he was accosted by a man whom 
he recognised as one of the messengers there. 
‘Oh, Mr Chester,’ began the man, ‘Mr Gadham 
says, will you be so good as to go in at his 
private door !—This way, if you please.’ 

David was rather taken aback by this address, 
for though he had seen the man when he visited 
the firm, he had no idea that the messenger knew 
him. He followed, as desired, and found Mr 
Gadham in his room. The merchant looked up 
with a smile, and congratulated David upon his 
punctuality. 

‘As you must have guessed, Mr Chester,’ he 
said, ‘1 expect my precious cousin here imme- 
diately. He comes, he supposes, to receive a 
cheque from me, in five figures, as a compromise 
in a business you understand as well as any one. 
It perhaps was hardly a legal proceeding ; but 
it was decided upon in accordance with the 
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advice of the best lawyer of the day, who does 
not appear, however, in the settlement. Legal 
or not, my cousin will be disappointed.—Now, 
to mention a different subject. The more I 
think of your conduct, Mr Chester, the more 
I am pleased with it, and when this business 
is over, you will find me not unmindful of your 
interests.’ 

David made a grateful bow, and strove to 
stammer out his thanks, but with no great suc- 
cess. The merchant smiled again as he did so, 
and some curious, inexplicable freak of thought 
associated this with the queer smile on Geoffrey’s 
face the previous evening. 

Chester could not follow up this speculation, 
as the messenger 4 aye and said two gentle- 
men wished to see Mr Gadham by appointment ; 
and on the reply being given, Mr Ernest and his 
legal adviser were shown in. 

It may be as well to state here that it had by 
no means been the intention of Mr Ernest to 
have company on this visit; but Mr Ellitt, who 
was not remarkable among his friends for guile- 
less simplicity, had been thinking seriously over 
some recent conversations held with his client. 
The outcome of these meditations was a resolve 
to attend him at the meeting with his cousin, 
and further, not to leave him until a satisfactory 
division of the expected cheque had been made. 
The announcement of this resolve produced a 
scene, which might be described as a furious 

uarrel, between the associates; but Ellitt was 

rm, and in the end, Ernest had to give way ; 
so they appeared together with as much good 
will and friendship beaming on their features as 
could be conjured up on so short a notice. 

They started at sight of David ; their previous 
heartburnings vanished in the presence of this 
new and alarming danger. 

‘What is this fellow doing here?’ demanded 
Ernest. ‘We have not come to discuss our busi- 
ness with him.’ 

‘Be seated, gentlemen,’ said Mr Gadham, by 
which name, during this interview, the merchant 
is meant. ‘I thought you had been very friendly 
with Mr Chester.’ 

‘We will not have him here anyhow,’ exclaimed 
the lawyer. ‘If he stays, there is an end of our 
settlement.’ 

‘He tells me that he can materially aid our 
settlement,’ returned Mr Gadham ; ‘and in fact, 
what I have already heard from him, proves it. 
For instance, he says the will’ 

‘I do not care what he says,’ broke out Ernest, 
who evidently did not want to hear this explana- 
tion. ‘He is a perjurer, if we believe his own 
confession; he is a swindler and a cheat. I 
warn him, that if he does not at once leave, we 
shall go to the Mansion House and apply for 
a warrant for his arrest.’ 

‘Then you intend still to assert the genuine- 
ness of the will?’ asked the merchant—‘to sup- 
port that which your manner and words alike 
tell me you know to be a forgery, and a detected 
forgery too,’ 

‘Genuine! You will find out if you let us leave 
without a settlement,’ retorted Ernest ; ‘and so will 
that fellow Chester, your trustworthy accomplice.’ 

‘Very well, Then we shall see what you will 


say to some other accomplices,’ continued Mr 
Gadham, touching his gong three times, evi- 


dently an understood signal, for the door at once 
opened, and a strange man entered, ushering in 
two others, who were, of all persons in the world, 
Geoffrey Coyne, and a man whom David instantly 
recognised as the omnibus passenger of the pre- 
ceding day. The stranger who had shown them 
in retired to a corner of the room. 

‘These gentlemen,’ said the merchant, address- 
ing Ernest and the lawyer, ‘are Mr Geoffrey 
Coyne’ 

‘And his friend, Cloudy Range Jack,’ inter- 
posed Geoffrey, ‘come here to see fair-play.’ 

‘What merry-andrew business is this?’ ex- 
claimed Ellitt. ‘These fellows can have nothing 
to do with the matters which brought us here. 
Let us go, and they will soon find out their 
mistake.’ 

‘No; you will not go yet,’ said the man de- 
scribed as Cloudy Range Jack (Chester started 
at his voice).—‘ Don’t scowl, gentlemen, but 
listen to me for a moment. You are forgers 
and swindlers, and I know it. I am John Sper- 
brow, once clerk in this very firm’ (‘I thought 
so, muttered David, below his breath)—‘ witness 
to old Peter Gadham’s will, in company with 
that man, David Chester. I hear the date is 
in question ; but it will be a waste of time to 
talk of that, for I can swear my name on the 
will was not written by me. I can swear this 
all the more readily, and without waiting to 
examine the imitation, which I daresay is very 
clever, because I saw the will we both really 
witnessed, burned by old Mr Gadham, who did 
this in my presence, that I should know it was 
destroyed.’ 

‘This tale may suit you to listen to,’ said 
Ernest, endeavouring to keep up a show of con- 
fidence, which his white cheeks and lips and his 
husky voice painfully belied. ‘We will have 
no more of it.’ 

‘Yes, you will; the best is not told,’ continued 
Sperbrow. ‘The rest of my story will interest 
Mr Ellitt as much as yourself. I have just come 
from Australia, where I had worked for some 
years at about average miner's luck ; but a little 
while ago, a man who had grown tired of his 
land, wished to sell it, and I bought it, with 
the help of my friend Geoffrey here. I knew 
something of its character; the man who sold 
it could not have known much about it.’ (Ernest 
Gadham bent a strange hard look on the speaker, 
and set his white lips tight, as though to control 
his breath.) ‘I got a great deal of gold from this 
lot in a couple of months,’ continued Sperbrow ; 
‘and sold the rest of the ground for twenty times 
what I gave for the whole. You, Mr Ernest 
Gadham, are the man who sold the ground; I 
am the man who bought it. But one good turn 
deserves another, so I have done you a good 
turn, Your wife, Mr Ernest’ (a general start 
ran through the company at these words, and 
Ellitt uttered a low exclamation)—‘your wife, 
who happens to be my cousin, or I might not 
have known of the marriage,’ continued Cloudy 
Range Jack, ‘having spent the few pounds you 
left her with on your very quiet departure, was 
anxious to find some trace of you, or, failing that, 
to be with her relations; and as I was coming 
home to England, and could ‘afford to do so, I 
paid her passage. She is now in London, staying 
with the mother of my old friend Geoffrey. That 
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is my story.—How do you like it, Mr Ernest? 
—And how do you like it, Mr Ellitt ?’ 

Some awkwardness in replying to these ques- 
tions was perhaps averted by Mr Gadham, the 
merchant, speaking. ‘As to the latter part of 
your narrative, Mr Sperbrow,’ he said, ‘although 
extremely interesting, yet I am not concerned 
in it, and must leave it to be discussed by 
those who are.—Mr Ernest Gadham, you have 
heard the additional evidence bearing upon the 
will. As I know you have heard all Mr Chester 
has to say, I will not trouble him to speak. Do 
you not think it would be advisable to withdraw?’ 

‘As for this trumped-up story of burning the 
will’—— began Ernest. 

But Mr Gadham spoke again. ‘Your friend 
will tell you that I gave you sound advice, and 
you had better withdraw—while you can,’ added 
the merchant, with an ominous significance ; ‘at 
least, you had better say nothing at present. 
You may say something which may force me 
to call upon the officer who sits there’—pointing 
to the stranger. ‘I am not sure whether, even 
at this stage, I am justified in letting you go, 
but at present you are at liberty.’ 

‘And about your wife, Mr Ernest’—— began 
Sperbrow. 

The person addressed darted a savage look at 
him, and then whispered to Ellitt, who, on his 
part, wore no pleasanter an air than his com- 
panion. Without further words, or other leave- 
taking than a slight bow, the two left the private 
room, passed through the outer office, and were 

one. 

‘ ‘I will not detain you at present,’ said Mr 
Gadham to David. ‘All that need be done now 
is for me to make an appointment with you 
to see me here on this day week. Will that 
suit you, Mr David?’ 

Of course the clerk said it would, and then 
the party left. 

Geoffrey was especially facetious in describing 
his feelings on the previous evening, when he 
heard so much which affected his friend Cloudy 
Range Jack, who, on his part, while returning 
by Geoffrey’s ship, had been communicative on 
matters concerning Mr Ernest Gadham and the 
wills made by his father Mr Peter. 

Knowing so much from both sides, Geoffrey at 
once resolved that his friend’s best plan was 
to attend the meeting of the next day, which 
he found no difficulty in doing, as Mr Gadham 
was only too glad to secure such an auxiliary. 

It is really not worth while to attempt any- 
thing like an expanded account of the events 
which close our story, most of which can easily 
be foretold ; we shall therefore be content to | 
indicate them very briefly. First, then, as regards 
Mr Ernest Gadham: this gentleman disappeared 
from his accustomed haunts on and after the 
day of the meeting at his cousin’s. Two writs 
which were taken out against him on the same 
day, the very next one after the meeting, by | 
Mr Thomas Ellitt and Mr Manoah Selph, were | 
returned by the officer, who could not find the 
person for whom they were intended. | 

Nor was Mrs Ernest more successful in her | 
search, at that time at least, although it was 
afterwards rumoured that Mrs Gadham had gone 
to New York to meet her husband. It is pretty | 


England again. Mr Ellitt and Mr Selph—the 
latter being the money-lender—had to- digest 
their disappointment as best they might; but of 


their proceedings we are unable further to speak. ’- | 


No one will require to be told that all opera- 


tions in the matter of the new will of the late’ 
Mr Peter Gadham were at once discontinued ;’ 


and we are glad to say that David Chester’s 
share in bringing about this climax was not 


overlooked. A free and comfortable home with- 


Geoffrey and Josie was offered to him; but the 


old fellow, feeling, as he said, that he was good - 


for some years, preferred to accept a liberal 
offer made by Brisby, Gadham, & Co., in addition’ 
to a considerable pecuniary remuneration. Once 
again, then, he was seated in his old familiar 
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counting-house, the happiest and most cheerful - 


of all the clerks within sound of Bow Bells. 

We have intimated that Josie became Mrs 
Geoffrey Coyne ; this occurred within a very few 
weeks after the discomfiture of Ernest Gadham. 
As everybody had expected this event, no one was 
— at it; but at an incident which followed 
within the year, every one, or, at all events, David 
Chester, was astonished, This was the marriage 
of that little chit of a Minnie, hardly out of short 
frocks and pinafores, to Mr John Sperbrow. The 
somewhat uncomplimentary reference to Minnie 
just given is an extract from the speech of her 
sister Josie. It is true the young lady was only 
seventeen years old, but she was half a head taller 
than Josie, far more buxom in figure, and of 
sufficient resolution to accept and marry her suitor, 
without much regard to her father or sister’s 
satire. 

It was not until at least a couple of years after 
Minnie’s wedding, that even old David, who used 
often to wonder audibly as to what had become 
of Whitman, obtained any light on the subject. 


-Then he heard from Josie, who could keep a 


secret as well as any woman, something about 
a man for whom her husband had paid the 
passage-money to Australia—on behalf, she under- 


| stood, of Mr Gadham of Brisby, Gadham, & Co., 


who had provided the funds. She believed, too, 
that post-office orders were sometimes sent to 
this man ; but he was now dead. Geoffrey would 
not like to be asked about this, and indeed he 
had never told her the man’s name. David had 
no doubt that he himself could have supplied the 
omission. If this were Whitman, it was the last 
the old clerk heard of him. 

We have shown, we hope, what a well-meaning, 
honest old fellow was David. He paid, by-the- 
bye, to the deserted wife of Ernest Gadham every 
shilling he had received from her husband. The 
old man has now been gathered to his fathers for 


|some years; but his daughters and friends still 


remember him with respect and affection. 


THE ROMANCE OF THIEVING. 


AtrHoucH a man always looks upon a clever 
theft with an air of romance, he never quite 
realises the position until the thief or sharper 
has fleeced himself. We are apt to laugh at 
the misfortunes of the man who puts his head 
out of his cab on a foggy day, in answer to a 
knock at the window, and finds his hat disappear- 
ing in the gloom. Nor do we show more sym- 
pathy with the man who collides with another 


certain that the gentleman was never seen in 
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individual in the street, and who, on having his 
hat, which has fallen, handed back with profuse 
apologies for the accident, finds, from its size 
‘and general appearance, that not many hours 
before it must have adorned a scarecrow. 

But these incidents in no way illustrate the 
coolness and intrepidity of the professional thief, 
who does not usually aim at trifles. Last winter, 
an ingenious theft was perpetrated by two 


- well-known pickpockets, who had followed a 


gentleman out of the stalls of a Leeds theatre. 


. For a moment they parted company, and when 


the younger joined his companion, he handed him 
a pocket-book, from which were taken some notes 
and money. ‘To substitute false notes was the 
work of a second. 

‘You have lost your pocket-book, sit” said the 
elder thief, hurrying after the gentleman. With 
a cool bow, the thiet hastened away, pleased with 
the gentleman’s thanks—and his watch. 

At Birmingham, not long ago, a thief was 
detected in the act of stealing a gentleman’s watch. 
In his haste to escape, he ran into the arms of a 
detective, who had been watching him for some 
time. Naturally, the thief must have felt some- 
what excited at such a moment; but if he did, 
he showed no symptoms of being so. Although 
instantly secured by the unenviable handcuffs, he 
had the presence of mind to pass the watch unob- 
served into the pocket of a passer-by. This person 
was puzzled to know how he became the possessor 
of the watch, and being afraid of keeping the gift, 
was sufliciently honest to hand it to the police. 

Another instance of the remarkable coolness and 
audacity of a thief, though perhaps not an un- 
common one, is worth relating. One day, a Liver- 
pool ‘stalk’—a man capable of doing mischief of 
any kind for a trifle—having watched his oppor- 
tunity, took up a coat that hung outside a pawn- 
broker’s shop. Flinging it over his arm, and 
carrying it into the shop as if intending to make 
a purchase, he offered it for sale. Not et gr 
his own property, the pawnbroker bought the 
coat. But even this did not satisfy the thief. He 
handled some silk handkerchiefs, and in choosing 
one, remarked carelessly : ‘Take pay for this out 
of the money for the coat’—‘But I have given 
you the money,’ indignantly answered the pawn- 

roker.—‘O no; you haven't,’ said the thief. 

A warm altercation ensued. In vain the shop- 
man protested that he had paid the money; and 
at last the thief went out in search of an officer to 
settle the dispute, taking with him some silver 
spoons, several silk handkerchiefs, as well as the 
silk handkerchief in question, which in his excite- 
ment the broker had forgotten. 

But the thief is not always so cool and collected 
as we are wont to believe him. He is especially 
unnerved by hunger and the police. Not long 
ago, a well-known actor, whilst in the provinces, 
had occasion to walk some distance at midnight, 
and was stopped on a lonely road by an ill- 
clad ruffian, ‘Fool!’ muttered the actor coolly, 
‘there’s an officer within a hundred yards of us ; 
I’ll’—— With an exclamation, the thief disap- 

eared over a wall; and the next morning his 
ead body was found in a river close by, into 
which in his haste he had fallen. 

Some five or six years ago, the shopkeepers of 
Bradford were thrown into a state of alarm by a 
couple of young lads. One of the two used to 


make a small purchase at a shop, and, by telling 
a plausible tale that a boy outside would take the 
purchase from him if it were seen, he got the 
shopman to put the article down the back of his 
coat. Whilst thus employed, the ingenious youth 
very easily relieved the shopman of his watch, 
and then bolted. After him came ‘the boy out- 
side,’ to inform the shopman of his loss. The 
latter, having had carefully described to him the 
road the thief had not taken, ran at once after the 
culprit, the second boy in the meantime helping 
himself to the contents of the till, How often 
this larceny was practised, few shopmen in Brad- 
ford care to remember. 

Once, for the writer’s edification, a young lad, 
not more than fifteen years of age, undertook to 
stand in a prominent thoroughfare in Leeds and 
open the ladies’ satchels as they passed without 
being: observed. He never failed once, and very 
often succeeded in taking out their purses also, 
which of course were immediately returned 
intact. 

It is often argued, that if taken from their evil 
associates, many thieves would reform. It is very 
doubtful ; they love their nefarious orgies and 
their liberty too dearly. One instance in sup- 
port of this is enough. A clergyman in Bristol 
once interested himself in the welfare of a peni- 
tent thief, and secured a situation for him in 
South Australia. But while at his benefactor’s 
house, listening to the bright prospects that 
awaited him, the thief was stealing the good man’s 
spoons, watch, and ring. The chances of becom- 
ing rich in a day are further inducements, as in 
the case of the gambler, to continue their life of 
recklessness and crime. A Liverpool detective 
once stated that four hundred pounds and several 
watches were found upon a notorious pickpocket 
during a festival in that city; and it is no 
uncommon thing for a couple of thieves during 
the Derby week to steal five or six hundred 
pounds-worth of valuables. 


A SMUGGLING ANECDOTE. 


Firty years ago, there resided in a small farm- 
house near a seaport town in the north of Scotland 
a man named Angus Mackenzie. He was tall and 
strong, over sixty years of age, and, like most 
strong persons, good-natured. ‘Old Angus’—as 
he was generally called by the townspeople—was a 
great favourite amongst them, for it was mostly 
through him that they got their untaxed whisky. 
It was an open secret that Angus was a smuggler, 
but hitherto he had been very fortunate, and 
the custom-house officers could never catch him. 
Angus was none of your cut-and-thrust type ; 
sword or pistol he never touched. He was a 
cautious, cunning, witty old fellow. Few men 
could tell a better joke; and this very cunning 
and wit pulled him clear, when bolder means 
would have failed. Time after time had the 
excise officers—or ‘gaugers,’ as they were com- 
monly termed—attempted to catch him in the act, 
but in vain. 

On one occasion Angus received notice that 
a cargo would be run, and left at a certain place 
about ten miles from the town. With his horse 
and cart, he started late one night, taking a 

uantity of peats (turf-fuel) with him to cover 
the kegs. Having found the cargo all right, he 
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loaded his cart, with the assistance of a friend, 
put the peats on the top, and after a rest, started 
for the town, where he intended to deliver the 
whole at the residence of a worthy householder, 
for he rarely took any to his own house. He had 


arrived within three miles of the town, and was | 


leading his horse by a rope-rein, when there 
sprang out from the deep open drain at the road- 
side two excise officers, who, a few months 
before, had visited his house. 

‘Ha, ha! Caught at last, Old Angus!’ they 
shouted. Going to the back of the cart, they 
began to throw the peats on to the road, and at 
once discovered the kegs. They were perfectly 
overjoyed. Here at last they had captured the 
man who had given them the slip so often ; and 
what a splendid haul too! 

‘Are these buttermilk barrels?’ asked one of 
the excisemen, in high glee. 

Angus simply smiled. 

‘Drive on, Angus—drive on! We will see when 
we get to the town-hall what they contain.’ 

‘Weel, weel, gentlemen ; it’s yer trade to pre- 
vent the guid drap passing ye, an’ it’s mine to 
do otherwise ; so every man to his ain trade.— 
But, gentlemen, there need be no ill-will; so, 
come an’ hae a bit snuff an’ a crack.’ 

Knowing that Angus was a perfect storehouse 
of good jokes—few could tell a better story than 
he—and feeling more than pleased, they placed 
themselves one on each side of him, and started 
for the town, walking all three in front of the 
horse, which Angus led. 

Angus, holding the long rope-rein, and placing 
his hands behind his back, gradually allowed the 
line to pass out until the horse was twenty feet 
behind him ; but so much did the officers enjoy 
the old man’s conversation—and he did his best to 
keep their attention engaged—that they failed to 


observe what he was doing. As they approached | 


the town, he quietly drew in the rein again 
until the horse’s head was just at his back. 

When they entered the main street leading to 
the town-hall, the news flew like wildfire that 
Old Angus had been caught by the gaugers. Soon 
a large crowd followed them. The excisemen 
were triumphant; it was a red-letter day for 
them. When the town-hall was reached, the cart 
was stopped, and the officers, with a look of great 
importance, proceeded to take off the back door 
of the cart. No sooner had they done so, than 
consternation reigned, Where were the barrels? 
Only a few peats were in the cart! What could 
it mean? The crowd sent up a shout of derisive 
laughter. Jumping into the cart, they threw out 
the peats ; but not a keg could they find. 

Furious with vexation and passion, to be foiled 
just when victory was so certain, they jumped 
out of the cart, and were proceeding to enter the 
town-hall, when Angus stopped them. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘ye thought fit to throw part of my 
peats into the road about three miles out, an’ now 
ye throw the rest on to the street. Na, na, sirs ; 

hae done nothing wrang that ye can prove ; sae, 
ye maun jist pit back my peats. Be very thankful 

dinna make ye come back the three mile an’ pit 
in the rest.’ 

The crowd, elated at the discomfiture of 
the excisemen, entered into the spirit of the 
joke, and shouting out, ‘Yes, yes; ye maun 
do so, or else we will make ye,’ surrounded the 


officers, who, knowing the temper of the men 
they had to deal with, threw the peats back into 
the cart amidst the loud laughter of the by- 
standers, 

When they had done so, Angus remarked with 
his peculiar pawky smile: ‘Weel, gentlemen, ye 
hae done no sae bad. I’m awa’ back for the rest 
o’ my peats ; perhaps ye would like to come?’ 

The excisemen, without deigning a reply, 
entered the town-hall. Old Angus proceeded 
back for his peats, followed by a ringing cheer 
from the crowd. 

The affair was the talk of the town for several 
days ; and how Old Angus had hoodwinked the 
gaugers was a mystery. But gradually the facts 
leaked out, and the joke was so good that it could 
not be kept. When the excisemen discovered the 
kegs, Angus knew that unless he got the gaugers 
to the front of the cart, all would be lost. 
Having got them to walk with him, and so leave 
the back of the cart unprotected, the rest was 
plain sailing, for, passing out the rein as far as 

ossible, and keeping the excisemen’s attention 
ully occupied, he knew that his friends, who 
were always on the outlook for danger, would 
be sure to see how the land lay and do their 
best to help him. The roads in those days, 
where Macadam was unknown, were of a very 
rough nature, consequently a cart made a fearful 
noise jolting over the roadway. ‘Three of his 
friends, who had seen all, and taken in the situa- 
tion at a glance, crept up to the cart; and one of 
them getting into it, handed out the kegs, which 
were rolled into the open-drain at the roadside ; 
and then hurrying off for a cart, they _ the 
barrels into it, and placing the peats that the 
excisemen had thrown out of Old Angus’s cart, on 
the top, one of them drove into the town and 
delivered the whole lot at the house intended, 
very shortly after Old Angus had left the town- 
hall. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Tue Jubilee of Queen Victoria has been cele- 
brated in a variety of ways; but no more 
| useful method of commemorating the event has 
| been suggested or practised than that adopted 
by the Cape government. The Superintendent- 
general of Education, with the authority of the 
government, arranged for the celebration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee throughout the colony by the 
plantation of trees in each village. The school 
children were the agents in this laudable under- 
taking, of such importance in a land of drought; 
and every facility was given them to carry out 
the work effectually. It was arranged that all 
teachers and assistants, and the scholars of the 
senior classes, were each to plant a tree, and were 
to be responsible for its care during the ensuing 
year, If there happened to be no suitable spot 
adjoining the particular school to which the 
scholars belonged, excursion parties were formed 
to plant seeds on the slopes of the nearest hills. 
There were no public funds available for the 
work ; but the Education Office assisted to the 
best of their power, both in choosing the trees 
most suitable for the localities, and in many cases 
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in forwarding a supply of seeds gratuitously. 
As June is rather an early month for tree-plant- 
ing in the northern, midland, and eastern districts, 
the operations have been postponed in those locali- 
ties until August and November, in which cases 
the birthdays of two of the Queen’s sons will be 
thus commemorated. 

The eclipse of the sun which will take place 
on the 19th of August is engaging the attention 
of the various observatories. Although our own 

vernment will not send out an observing expe- 

ition, England will be represented by two 

astronomers who have received invitations from 
the Director of the Moscow Observatory, near 
which city the eclipse will best be seen. The 
duration of totality will be longest in the south- 
east of Siberia, and will last there nearly four 
minutes. In Japan, this period will be reduced 
to three minutes. We may mention that in Eng- 
land the sun will rise partially eclipsed; but 
soon after sunrise it will cease to be obscured. 
In Prussia, the eclipse will be seen ‘total’ just 
after sunrise, and that is the most westerly point 
at which the phenomenon can be thus seen. 

We have so often advocated the use of oil at 
sea as a remedy for troubled waters, that we 
gladly call attention to a pamphlet lately issued 
by the United States Hydrographic Office, which 
records some observations made by Lieutenant 
Underwood. He says that two quarts of oil 
per hour properly used are quite sufficient to 

revent much damage both to ships and small 

ats in heavy seas, but the oil should be of the 
right kind. Mineral oils are not nearly so effec- 
tive as those of animal or vegetable origin, and 
the best results are obtained in deep waters. 
Amid breakers or surf, the effect of oil at sea is 
not so certain, but still some benefit from its 
use may be expected. Lieutenant Underwood 
advises, that when an attempt is made to reach 
a wreck, the rescuing vessel should use the oil 
after getting as close as possible under the lee 
of the wreck. The vessel may then be expected 
to drift into the oily surface, when communica- 
tion may be made with her by boat. 

The sudden incoming of unusually hot weather 
has brought a great deal of correspondence to 
the newspapers on the subject of mosquito and 
gnat bites. One writer recommends bruised fern 
fronds as a remedy for these painful stings. 
Another, relying upon his experience in India, 
tells us that a paste made of ipecacuanha powder 
and ether is a sovereign remedy. Another 
recommends a tincture of Ledum palustre, which 
he assures us is the only remedy that he, a 
martyr to gnats, has found of any real service. 
This drug may be obtained of any homeopathic 
chemist ; and « tea-spoonful in half a tumbler 
of water makes a lotion which will be effectual. 
It is a curious circumstance that these trouble- 
some bites, while hardly affecting some persons, 
are productive of great torment to others. 

Several instances have been recorded where 
telegraph wires have shown signs of disturbance 
during earthquake shocks; yet seldom has any 
dangerous effect been ee But, according to 
Lieutenant-colonel Benoit, Director of Artillery 
at Nice, the recent earthquake shock on the 
Riviera was accompanied by a curious incident 
in a certain telegraph office under his jurisdiction. 


The operator in attendance on touching the key | 


of the instrument felt a violent shock, which 
threw him into his chair, where he remained 
motionless for some time. His arm was tempo- 
rarily disabled, and he could not resume his work 
until the close of the day. The matter was inves- 
tigated, when it became evident that the sufferer 
had received a very strong electric shock, the 
effects of which he is likely to feel for some 
time. 

The results of a series of experiments on the 
influence of different beverages on digestion have 
been published by Dr James W. Fraser. From 
his investigations, he is able to lay down certain 
rules. The digestion of starchy foods is assisted 
by tea and coffee, whilst that of meat is somewhat 
retarded by the latter beverage. With infused 
beverages, eggs are the best form of animal food 
to eat. Digestion of butter used with bread is 
delayed in the presence of tea, and probably pro- 
ceeds more quickly when taken with coffee or 
cocoa. As a general rule, albuminoid food-stuffs 
should not be taken at the same time as infused 
beverages. 

Photography in natural colours is a subject 
which comes up periodically as a matter of dis- 
cussion in our newspapers. It is the goal to 
which, in the opinion of many people, photo- 
graphy must inevitably tend. But by those who 
have given careful consideration to all the varied 

oints entailed, it is regarded as an impossibility. 
he report that photographs have at last been 
taken in all the varied hues of nature has once 
more arisen, and over-confident journalists have 
given it credence. The recent report differs from 
those which have occurred in previous years in 
the fact that the discovery has been linked with 
the name of a well-known London photographer ; 
but it appears that he did not give his sanction 
to the statements made. What he appears to 
have done is this: he has discovered an entirely 
new method of colouring photographs by a pro- 
cess in which no artistic assistance is necessary. 
The process is dependent to some extent on light ; 
but it is altogether distinct from the operation 
of taking a picture by means of a camera. This 
is done in the ordinary way. A negative is pro- 
duced, and from that, negative prints are obtained, 
and coloured by a subsequent mechanical operation. 

It is said that a tunnel is to be bored under 
Gray’s Peak, in the Rocky Mountains. It will 
pierce the mountain four thousand feet below its 
summit, will have a length of twenty-five thou- 
sand feet, and will give communication between 
the valleys of the Atlantic and those of the 
Pacific side, saving a distance of some three 
hundred miles in the road which must at present 
be traversed. 
| It will be remembered that some months ago 
| Mr Ellis Lever offered a prize for a perfect safety- 
‘lamp for the use of miners, and that the judges 
| who were appointed to examine the lamps sent 
in for competition declared that no lamp sub- 
mitted to them fulfilled the somewhat onerous 
‘conditions laid down. Professor Sylvanus Thomp- 
son was one of the adjudicators in this contest, and 
he has written to the Times commenting upon the 
recent lamentable disaster in the Udston Colliery, 
by which many lives have been lost. Remark- 
ing upon the melancholy fact, that upon three 
of the bodies brought up from this mine articles 
were found which might be used for opening the 
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resent form of safety-lamp, he says ‘that the 

lectric Lamp is the only form that can defy the 
criminal folly which, to all appearance, has been 
the cause of the accident in question.’ He tells 
us that since the competition referred to, several 
forms of Electric Satety-lamps have been per- 
fected, one of which, invented by Mr J. W. 
Swan, was shown at the Birmingham Exhibition 
by the British Association. He also says ‘that he 
knows of the existence of several other thoroughly 
practical and reliable lamps.’ The owners of fiery 
mines should certainly lay these words to heart ; 
and no consideration of expense should delay the 
substitution of these new lamps for those old ones 
whose claim to the title ‘safety’ is so open to 
question. 

A curious instance of the sagacity of birds is 
recorded by a correspondent of Nature. Some 
sparrows began to build a nest against a white 
house in a creeper which was almost bare of 
leaves, This nest the writer removed, when the 
birds began to build another. This was again 
removed, because of the objection to noise and 
dirt so near the windows. A third time the 
birds began to build their nest, and a third time 
it was taken away. But on this occasion, although 
the nest was only just begun, it had some eggs 
in it, and the birds had covered it on all sides 
with the white flowers from a shrub which was 
growing below, the intention apparently being to 
render the nest less observable against the back- 
ground of white wall near which it was built. 

Civilisation invariably brings in its wake a 
number of ailments that people in a more savage 
state of existence do not suffer from. A curious 
instance of this has lately been recorded at Berlin, 
where two telegraph operators, a man and a 
woman, both otherwise in good health, are being 
treated for a strange onl altogether hitherto 
unknown affection of the hands, The finger-nails 
are dropping off one after the other, and this 
is attributed to the constant jar caused by tapping 
and pressing with the finger-ends, necessary in 
working the Morse key. 

In all treatises on physical geography, a 
number of illustrations are given in order to 
demonstrate the fact of the rotundity of the earth ; 
but so far as we can remember, the deformation 
of images on large sheets of still water, due to 
this convexity of the globe’s surface, has not been 
ineluded in those illustrations. Professor Dufour 
of Morges has called attention to this curious 
phenomenon, and he points out that those images, 
instead of appearing equal to the object which 
gives rise to them, are sometimes so compressed 
in a vertical direction as to appear quite different 
from the original. This is the case with a certain 
church tower which is seen reflected in the Lake 
of Geneva. The same thing can be observed in 
images of distant ships, when the eye is near the 
water-line. According to this observer, the round- 
ness of the earth is perceived as distinctly as that 
of a ball held in the hand. 

The Local Government Board has lately had 


before it the question of using salt water for street-' 
| sprinkling at seaside places; and the evidgnce 


given by different authorities was of an interesting 
character. At Bournemouth, a complete system 
for watering the roads in this manner has been 
designed by the surveyor, Mr Andrews, who stated 
that the water would not cost more tan fivepence 


per thousand gallons, It was stated that salt 
water is particularly successful in laying dust, as 
it forms a kind of skin, which binds the surface 
together, or, as one authority expressed it, ‘the 
salt water “gums” the surface of the road. 
There seems to be no objection to this surface 
incrustation of salt, for it causes no inconvenience 
in the sewers, and has no prejudicial effect on the 
health of man. 

According to the Lancet, a new test for milk 
has been proposed. This test depends upon the 
fact that a certain chemical—the sulphate of 
Diphenylamine—is coloured blue by the presence 
of an extremely dilute solution of a nitrate. As 
well-water always contains more or less nitrate, 
its ‘presence in suspected milk can easily be 
ascertained by the use of this chemical. To use 
this test, a small quantity of the sulphate is 
placed in a porcelain cup, and a few drops of 
the suspected milk are added to it. The mixture 
will speedily show a blue tinge if the milk 
contains even five per cent. of average well-water. 
The chemical named can be readily obtained, 
and it is cheap. 

Some months ago, we called attention to the 
endeavours that were being made to test the 
value of torpedoes by launching them against 
the old ironclad Resistance at Portsmouth. This 
old ship most thoroughly bears out its name, 
for up to the present time it has successfull 
resisted all attempts to demolish it, althoug 
nearly every means that science could suggest 
has been brought against it. These torpedo 
experiments have recently been renewed, and the 
old ship is once more the subject of attack. 
The wounds received in previous attempts have 
been patched up, and to all appearance the ship 
is as unhurt as when these trials began. The 
last effort consisted in the explosion of the 
enormous charge of two hundred and twenty 
pounds of gun-cotton. This charge was sunk 
to a depth of twenty feet below the water-line, 
and thirty feet from the hulk. The explosion 
was terrific, but the old ship still remained 
unmoved. One remarkable result of the experi- 
ment is, that the steel booms to which the 
torpedo netting is attached practically remain 
uninjured—they were a little bent, but unbroken, 
and maintained their position. The conclusion 
to which this marvellous result points is, that 
the attack by torpedoes can be successfully resisted 
by properly arranged netting. 

the system of lighting trains by compressed 
oil-gas, which has been so largely a on 
the numerous railway lines, has recently been 
applied to the illumination of London omnibuses. 
The reservoir holding the gas is of copper, and 
is placed beneath the steps of the vehicle, the 
gas being stored in it at an initial pressure of 
ninet unds on the square inch. his reser- 
voir holds sufficient gas for three days’ consump- 
|tion, and feeds two lamps, one of which is an 
ordinary railway-carriage roof-lamp placed inside 
just above the door; the other being a square 
lamp with a white reflector placed inside the 
omnibus at its forward end. The reservoir is 
easily charged from portable cylinders which are 
sent out from the oil-gas works. This system 
will no doubt become general in omnibuses. 

Few people imagine the great saving that 


accrues from the use of soft water in large 
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establishments. At a recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, the result of adopt- 
ing a soft-water supply at the Darenth Asylum 
was reported. From this Report we find that 
the estimated reduction in expenditure in the 
several departments of the asylum and _ schools, 
consequent upon the adoption of soft water 
instead of hard, has amounted to more than 
eight hundred pounds, The saving in value of 
soap and soda alone amounts to three hundred 

unds. In addition to this, much material and 
abour has been saved in other ways. There is 
also a great reduction in the annual wear and 
tear of the steam-boilers and circulating-boilers, 
which no longer get incrusted with lime ; besides 
a great economy of coal. It is pointed out that 
in addition to the direct saving, there is an in- 
direct economy in the reduced wear and tear of 
the linen when washed in softened water. The 
system at this asylum is known as the Atkins 
Water Softening Process, 

Another great canal enterprise has been entered 
upon; this is the cutting of a channel between 
the North Sea and the Baltic ; and operations 
were commenced last month by the laying of 
the foundation stone of a lock near the Baltic 
end of the future waterway. The total cost of 
this great undertaking is estimated at nearly 
eight millions sterling, and the necessary money 
has already been voted by the German govern- 
ment. <A curious feature with regard to this 
canal is, that it is not so much for trade as for 
defensive purposes. In some respects, this canal, 
although a far greater undertaking, may be com- 
pared to that of Corinth, for it will save the 
government the cost of maintaining two separate 
ports on either sea, or, rather, it will connect 
these two ports together. The length of the 
canal will be about sixty-one English miles, and 
it will have a width and depth sufficient to 
allow two vessels of the largest dimensions to 

ass one another. Although this canal cannot 

compared with that of Suez, or with that 
upon which M. de Lesseps is now engaged at 
Panama, from an international point of view, 
its completion will be an engineering achieve- 
ment only second to them in importance. 

It has been remarked that, despite all pre- 
cautions, a theatre is a building which sooner 
or later is doomed to destruction by fire. There 
is much truth in this saying; but it certainly 
ought not to apply to recent erections of the 
kind, for the art of fireproof building is now 
well understood. Still, the contents of a theatre 
are of an inflammable kind, and every care should 
be taken not only to prevent fire but to allay 
panic, which is often quite as disastrous in its 
effects. Among the means of speedy egress which 
have been advocated is the placing of tablets 
covered with luminous paint in the various cor- 
ridors, so that, should the gas be suddenly turned 
off, persons can readily find their way to the 
outer doors, Experiments with these tablets are 
now being made, and they will probably lead 
to their use in many other buildings beside 
theatres. It is necessary to place them near a 
lamp, otherwise they do not shine. 

The immensely high tower which is to form a 
principal feature of the Paris Exhibition of 1889 
will have such an unusual altitude that ordinary 
modes of ascension will be impossible. Few per- 


sons would undertake to mount a staircase one 
thousand feet high, and therefore a lift becomes 
a desideratum, if the promoters of the scheme 
expect their tower to bring in any returns in the: 
shape of hard cash. The method proposed by 
which the difficulty can be mastered is as follows : 
the ascending room, or cage, will be erected on 
a vertical screw shaft. This will be rotated at 
the base of the tower by some form of motor, 
probably electric. The cage itself will not par- 
take of the revolving motion, for it will slide in 
fixed guides; but the screw cut upon the shaft 
will cause it to ascend. 

The Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom, started only last year, held its annual 
meeting at Glasgow last month. Papers upon 
various subjects were read, and pleasant photo- 
graphic excursions formed the lighter work of the 
members engaged. Photography is now such an 
aid to all branches of science and art, that these 
annual gatherings will speedily assume very great 
importance. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
DELTA METAL. 


THE discovery of alloys possessed of special pro- 
perties has attracted the attention of metallurgists 
from the earliest times, whose constant attempts 
to form successful admixtures of two or more 
metals in varying proportions have produced 
many combinations of high value in industry and 
art. One of the most recent discoveries of this 
class has received the name of Delta Metal, and 
is formed by the introduction of a small per- 
centage of iron into copper-zine alloys. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, Aich and 
Baron Rosthorn of Vienna perceived the high 
character possessed by this compound both as 
regards strength and tenacity. No practical 
results, however, followed their observations, and 
the matter remained in abeyance till within a 
comparatively recent period, when the difficulties 
experienced by the early promoters in producing 
an admixture of reliable and absolutely uniform 
character were overcome after considerable research 
by the introduction of a definite and known 
quantity of iron, also a percentage of phospho- 
rus; and in some cases tin, manganese, and lead, 
when special qualities are required. The iron 
becomes chemically and not merely mechanically 
combined in the alloy, a fact proved by the in- 
ability of rust to corrode, and the magnetic 
needle to become attracted by the metal under 
consideration. Thus Delta Metal was placed on 
the market as an article of commerce, carrying 
with it certain sterling characteristics. 

The specific gravity of Delta Metal is 8-4—that 
is to say, it differs but little in weight from 
copper ; while its melting-point is eighteen hun- 
dred degrees. In colour, the alloy bears a close 
resemblance to gold ; whilst it possesses the great 
advantage, as we have said, of being untouched by 
rust or corrosion. This fact, taken in conjunction 
with the excellent results attained both as regards 
tensile strength and elongation, and the cost at 
which it can be produced being identical with 
that obtaining for the best brass, a material very 
liable to tarnish and discolour, make it evident 
that a future undoubtedly lies before Delta Metal. 
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Amongst other advantages, the alloy can be 
worked both hot and cold, and can be rolled, 
stamped, cast, forged, or brazed with equal facility. 
The castings are particularly sound and free from 
blowholes—a frequent source of loss and annoy- 
ance with those made in brass—whilst possessing, 
it has been computed, three times the strength of 
brass castings. 

Delta Metal can be applied to the following 

uses: parts of rifles, guns, torpedoes, tools for 
unpowder-mills, parts of bicycles, gongs, &c.— 
Gancenly made of steel; in pumpwork, to super- 
sede brass, and extensively in ships’ fittings ; 
in chemical manufactures, where other metals 
would rapidly corrode ; in shutters, for bolts and 
nuts, propellers, anchors, cranks, cog-wheels ; and 
in a large number of ornamental and domestic 
goods, harness-fittings, spoons, forks, cups, fenders, 
vases, and candelabra, and a large variety of other 
goods where handsome appearance is a deside- 
ratum. 

It is difficult to limit the applications to which 
Delta Metal lends itself ; and after careful perusal 
of the results obtained, in subjecting the material 
to a series of searching tests, to ascertain its ten- 
sile and ductile strength, it is impossible to doubt 
that in quality and appearance, in addition to its 
valuable non-corrosive properties, the alloy is 
well calculated to fulfil the expectations of its 
introducers. 


THE SWINTON TELEPHONE. 


A very simple but effective telephone, says 
The Times, is now being introduced to public 
notice, which constitutes a distinct departure in 
this class of apparatus. This telephone is the 
invention of Mr A. A. Campbell Swinton, and 
each instrument comprises a direct-acting multiple 
microphone transmitter, a self-contained call-bell, 
a push-button, and an automatic switch. These 
main parts are mounted on a polished teak base- 
board, to which are attached two electro-magnetic 
receivers. 

The transmitter consists of a small lead frame 
about three inches square, suspended by pieces 
of india-rubber, so as to be unaffected by external 
vibrations or tremors. From side to side of this 
frame, just at the top, is stretched a thin platinum 
wire, on which are strung about a dozen thin 
carbon pencils, the lower ends of which rest 
lightly against an insulated horizontal carbon 
block fixed across the back of the frame. This 
forms a powerful multiple microphone, which is 
capable of very delicate adjustment. The micro- 
phonic regulators are so sensitive that they are 
readily actuated by the direct impact of the 
atmospheric sound-waves on themselves alone, 
without the intervention of any diaphragm, 
tympanum, or auxiliary sound-receiving surface 
of any kind, or the aid of any mouth-piece or 
voice-tube. One simply speaks at the row of 
carbon pencils. 

Each receiver is of the usual external shape, 
and within it is a small soft iron electro-magnet, 
opposite one pole of which is an iron armature 
carried by a very thin, tightly stretched mem- 
brane of non-inductive material, so prepared as 
to be unaffected by moisture or other atmo- 
spheric conditions. The multiple microphone 
transmitter is of such a powerful character that 
it has been found practicable, even on long lines, 


to dispense with the induction coil usually em- 
ployed with other telephones. The transmitters, 
eac ~ of receivers, batteries, and line wire, 
are all connected in series on one circuit, the two 
receivers at one station being,. however, placed 
in parallel, in order to reduce the self-induction 
of the circuit and any tendency to extra current 
disturbances. This arrangement, while being very 
simple, has, it is stated, the advantage of causing 
the instruments to be singularly free from in- 
ductional interference from neighbouring tele- 
graph or telephone circuits—a very important 
point in crowded districts. 

These instruments are being introduced by the 
Equitable Telephone Association, of 75 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, with the view of meeting 
the requirements of those who desire cheap and 
efficient telephones, which they can purchase out- 
right for personal intercommunication. 


SONNETS 
LIFE. 


Tue air was heavy with the fragrant scent 
Of crimson roses, and fair lilies gleamed 
Whiter against a sun that broadly beamed 
O’er all the scene. The song of birds upwent 
Beneath an orchard’s leafy-vaulted tent, j 
Where golden fruits hung glossy ; and I deemed 
That such was life; so, till I fondly dreamed 
Death came not there. But when I closely bent 
A keener gaze upon the bright-hued flowers, 
The roses hid a worm within their heart ; 
A canker gnawed the fruits, and as the hours 
Passed slowly on, I saw their bloom depart ; 
While through my heart an echo of the strife 
Rang, sadly shrilling ; ‘ Thus it is with Life.’ 


DEATH. 


Aut nature slept. The soft voluptuous air 
Sighing through foliage bathed in silvery light, 
Scarce broke the stillness. Peacefully and bright 
Outspread the waters of a lake that bare 
The living snow of lilies. Everywhere 
Was perfect restfulness, and as the night 
Grew older, even the breezes died. The might 
Of nature slumbered, and her Beauty there 
Reigned monarch. Patiently I watched through hours 
Of silent dreaming, longing for the rest 
That blest all nature—birds and trees and flowers, 
Till, as I wearied, in my restless breast 
I heard this whispering of a ghostly breath : 
‘Mortal, the rest thou seekest lies in Death.’ 
H. Dawson Lowry. 
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¥) AILEY'S | PATENT ‘ABDOMINAL BELTS. Undoubtedly the 
greatest improvement ever effected. Prices: 45s., 358., 258. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 
AILEY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS. Strong, light, and porous. 
Cotton, 5s., 6s. 6d. ; Silk, 7s. 6d. ; 10s. 6d. ; 14s. 6d. ; 17s. 6d. 
each. For measurement send the at ‘calf, and 
instep. 
TRUSSES. Every known description manufactured 
on the premises. 
AILEY’S IMPROVED CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES.— 
Invaluable for growing children, Price 12s. 6d. State age. 
Catalogues Free. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38 Oxford Street, W. 


DIVISION. OF PROFITS, 1887. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
FOUNDED INSTITUTION. 1835 


FOR 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund 
Claims Paid 
Profits Declared 


All Persons now_assuring will par 


ticipate in the Division of Profits 
on 20th November next. 


Offices: 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
The Best and Cheapest Farinaceous Food. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


INFANTS, ‘INVALIDS, 
GROWING CHILDREN a AGED, 


Lancet—“ Carefully prepared and highly nutritious.” 
Britisu MEDICAL Journat—“ Well adapted for children, aged 
people, and invalids.” 


In One Pound Canisters, One Shilling each. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE & CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


» S A | N S J RY S 
VJVAINVVMUT 
Prepared from 
the finest ENGLISH 
LAVENDER, 
without any 
foreign whatever. 
The Strength, Refinement, and 
great lasting quality of this Per- 
fume render it one of the most 
economical as well as elegant 


Scents extant. 


176 and 177 STRAND, LONDON; 


and at the Railway Bookstalls, and generally throughout the 
country. 

Prices in bottles, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 38., 48. 6d., and 6s. Post 
free, 2d. extra. Also in ‘neat cases suitable for presents, 38., 48. 6d., 
5s. 6d., 8s., 108. 6d., and 15s. 6d. Post free, 3d. extra. 


2s. 6d. Bottles. 


Sold Everywhere. 
GIVES 
Great Bopiry Strrenctu ! 
Great Nerve STRENGTH ! 
Great MENTAL STRENGTH ! 
Great Dicestive STRENGTH! 


Promotes Appetite. 
Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
General Debility. 


SULPHOLINE 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 

Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 


The Preparation formerly made by EDWARD PARRISH can 
now only be obtained irom SQUIRE & SONS, to whom he truns- 


jy | the manufacture. The original prepari ation is now known 
“SQUIRE’S CHEMICAL FOOD, 


In Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d. and 6s. each of Chemists, 


OR BY PARCEL POST FREE DIRECT FROM 


SQUIRE & SONS, 


Her Majesty’s Chemists, 
413 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental 
SIXTY YEARS Pp: Age. t 

IN USE. | aS 


CAUTION. 


The Cenuine only is signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
All Perfumers and Chemists, 1s. 6d. and as. 6d. Pots 
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